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THE LOTUS MAGAZINE 



men upon their hunters. This very- 
hazardous adventure is held in high 
estimation by some, who aver that 
their example is a great inspiration to 
courage and gallantry, and the con- 
tempt of whatever may befall. Others 
insist that, foolhardiness never shows 
a salutary example; that, naught is 
never in danger, and that it is of the 
smallest possible consequence to the 
world, whether a man of his kidney 



break his neck, or return with it whole. 
"Leaving the decision of this knotty 
point to casuists, clerical and lay, I sim- 
ply state the facts. We have had occa- 
sional, but few revivals of these old 
practices, the chief misery of which is, 
the risk of crippling and condemning 
to a painful existence, the noblest and 
best animals in the country." What 
would this writer think of the steeple- 
chase as a regular fixture in racing.? 



A RACY SPORTING WRITER 



IT has been well said that the English 
writer on sport, who called himself 
the "Druid," was, in his way, a genius. 
His sympathy with everything in na- 
ture was so strong that, a well known 
statesman of his day said of him, "he 
can even make you feel interested in 
pigs." In his writings he preserved 
that racy phraseology in which the 
huntsmen of from i83o-i86o, would 
describe the pack ' ' screaming over the 
fallows;" how after "a blazing hour," 
they "blew him up in the open," or 
"raced into him and ate him" on the 
hills. He had a complete understand- 
ing of these men. They knew they 
could talk to him quite freely and 
never be misunderstood; and this gives 
a vigour and picturesqueness to his 
work lacking in that of others. Take 
Jem Hills' unanswerable explanation 
of his capacities: "I had four brothers 
with hounds; we were by an earth- 



stopper from a huntsman's daughter, 
so we couldn't be better bred." An 
earth-stopper, it may be explained, is 
an English hunt-servant who goes 
over country at night and stops up the 
holes in which a fox might find refuge. 

The "Druid's" description of the 
death of Tom Sebright is as touching 
a picture as can be found in all sport- 
ing literature. "Don't you see them," 
he asked his daughter. "They're all 
round my bed. There's old Bluecap 
and Shiner, and Bonny Lass wagging 
her stern." "No, no, father," she re- 
plied, "you Ye mistaken." "Ah! they've 
gone now. Strange, isn't it, I should 
see them so plain?" 

He never saw them again. For him, 
as for Will Goodall, they could only 
swell that strange, mournful requiem 
which arose from the kennel, and fairly 
thrilled through the mourners as the 
hearse moved away. 



